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We can perhaps appreciate the value of poetry in a commercial 
age by turning the question about and asking what is the value 
of commerce in an age of poetry. Imagine if you can a country 
in which poetry is the major interest. The greater part of the 
population, we may suppose, is engaged for ten hours a day in 
the composition of verse. There are whole villages, towns, and 
even cities where very little else is done. There are famous or 
notorious captains of poetry who organize this activity and control 
the output. There are great poetic unions, embracing millions of 
verse-makers, which endeavor to curb the rapacity of the captains, 
to reduce the number of hours of mental labor, and to restrict the 
right to make poetry to the members of the union. There are 
periodic strikes when thousands of poets and versifiers refuse to 
make verses and try by reason or by force to prevent others from 
doing so. 

In these literary centers there are many grades of verse-makers, 
from the unskilled day-laborer who supplies the patent-medicine 
almanacs and the monthly magazines, to the skilled artificer who 
turns out only one polished line in a day or a week. But in the 
large verse-factories the labor is highly specialized. Of thousands 
of men sitting at long rows of desks, one set of several hundreds 
will do nothing all day long except find rhymes in a rhyming dic- 
tionary. Another set will turn out metaphors, so many to the 
minute. Still another will gauge the lines when they are written, 
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count the feet, and throw out superfluous words or insert words 
when they are necessary to the scansion. 

And up and down among them will go specialists in poetic 
organization, who will measure the output of each man, and redu- 
cing his production to a curve, will cut out all lost motions, wastes, 
and inefficiencies. 

And now into this great poetic republic comes a mild-voiced 
student of commerce and begins to put questions. "Why," he 
asks of a foreman, "don't you pay some attention to material 
industries and to commerce?" The foreman blinks at him a 
moment in surprise, and then says, "Why, we do." "I don't see 
any evidence of it, " replies the visitor. " These men are all engaged 
in making poetry and apparently the rest of the people are engaged 
in reading it." "That is true," replies the foreman, "but you are 
in the wrong department. If you want material productions you 
must go to the little shanty around the corner, where they keep 
all that any man can possibly desire." "I have just been there," 
says the visitor, "and it was closed." "Ah, to be sure," replies 
the foreman. "It's open only on Fridays, from two to six." "And 
this being Friday — ■" insinuates the visitor. "Yes, yes," interrupts 
the foreman," but this is a holiday for those people, and on holidays all 
of the workmen come over here and help us out on our rush orders." 
"Well," pursues the visitor, "you can't go on like this. You're 
starving yourselves. Look at that row of epic poets yonder. See 
how gaunt and hungry they look. I'll wager they haven't had a 
square meal in six months. Half of them are on the verge of 
collapse. Then see what rags they are wearing and how they 
shiver with cold in this ruinous old building. Man, they are dying 
by inches." "It may be so," replies the foreman, "but what's 
the odds if they tum out first-class poetry?" "That's just the 
point," rejoins the investigator. "How can they produce first- 
class poetry if they are underfed, badly clothed, exposed to the 
elements, and depressed by these wretched material surroundings ? 
And whence are they to draw their inspiration? Poetry should 
deal with life; and the poetic impulse should spring from the 
vitality of the poet. But if society and the individual are both 
half-dead, where are the material and the impulse for poetry to 
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come from ? Set your poets to living, to working, to doing business 
with their fellow-men. Then they will have something vital to 
fill their verses with." "Well, I'll think about it," says the fore- 
man. "Perhaps we can work in a few minutes of vocational study 
in the night school for apprentices. But it mustn't be allowed to 
interfere with the preparation for their life-work. It's poetry that 
keeps this nation going and if you distract the minds of the laboring 
men from their main business with talk about trade and book- 
keeping and machinery and the food-supply, you will overthrow 
the foundations of organized society." 

I might carry this imaginary conversation farther, but perhaps 
I have gone far enough to suggest by implication some of the 
important relations of poetry to a commercial age. I have tried, 
at any rate, to suggest that there are two kinds of nourishment or 
sustenance which are necessary to human life and progress. One 
of these is material, the other is spiritual. The first includes all 
things that are necessary to the life of the body. It embraces food 
and shelter and fire and clothing and means of transportation and 
protection. It embraces the manufacture, distribution, buying, 
and selling of goods, and all of the machinery of exchange. Its 
importance and value to civilization are immense. Without it, 
in its simplest form, man could not exist, and without its more 
elaborate organization, corporate life would be impossible. 

The second or spiritual kind of nourishment is supplied by 
religion, art, philosophy, and literature, but more particularly by 
that division of literature which we term poetry. Its importance 
for the well-being and progress of mankind is not less great than 
that of food and shelter. When it is absent, man rapidly goes back 
to the dirt from which he has sprung. Poetry lifts him above his 
sordid wants, humanizes him, opens his heart to all the skyey 
influences. Like philosophy it bakes no bread, but it can give 
God, freedom, and immortality. 

Although these two great feeders of human life are seemingly at 
opposite poles of experience, yet, as I have tried to suggest in the 
dialogue, we must not think of them as isolated one from the other 
or as hostile. They are co-ordinate in different spheres, and any 
system of education which seeks to establish the complete 
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ascendancy of one over the other or to dispense with either, is 
dangerous and should be put under surveillance. 

The gravest charge that has been brought against the present 
drift toward vocational study is that, by overemphasis of the 
material phase of life, it tends to cut the pupil off from his proper 
share in things of the spirit. It gives him power of one kind at 
the expense of power of another and of a higher kind. It enables 
him to live, but it withholds from him that which makes life worth 
living. It provides his daily bread, but it makes the bread 
bitter in his mouth. 

That this charge is true in "some measure, or at least that there 
is danger of going too fast and too far in this direction will be 
conceded, I believe, by even the most ardent vocationists. A 
young and impressionable pupil cannot give his soul and body 
exclusively to the pursuit of purely practical ends without dulling 
his senses to the inward vision. It has been proved by experience 
that the enjoyment of the finer things of life is an acquired skill. 
It comes by long practice and it disappears when we cease to 
practice it. A young man who throughout the whole course of 
his mental development should hold consistently to the vocational 
point of view and the vocational program and should occupy 
himself solely with vocational pursuits would at maturity be a 
lamentable spectacle. He would be like that "coarse-meated" 
person discovered by Professor Starbuck in his investigation of the 
psychology of religion and embalmed in Professor James's Varieties 
of Religious Experience: 

Q. : What does religion mean to you ? 

A.: It means nothing; and it seems, so far as I can observe, useless to 
others. 

Q.: What comes before your mind corresponding to the words God, 
Heaven, Angels, etc. ? 

A.: Nothing whatsoever. I am a man without a religion. These words 
mean so much mythic bosh. 

We need not hope for sensitiveness to poetry in this type of 
man. In Professor James's words: "His contentment with the 
finite encases him like a lobster-shell and shields him from all 
morbid repining at his distance from the Infinite." 
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But it is not necessary to disparage the practical or business 
training demanded by a commercial age in order to justify the claims 
of that training of the imagination and the emotions which comes 
from the study of poetry. Let us concede at once that both kinds 
of training, in due measure, are imperative in education and mu- 
tually helpful. On the one hand we can then consistently maintain 
that the ends which the study of poetry seeks are indispensable 
to industrial success. Thus, an industrial activity which is not 
the outgrowth of a sensitive intelligence, which lacks imaginative 
insight, which is not stimulated and sustained by right feeling, 
which is not guided by an intimate knowledge of human nature and 
by a broad sympathy with mankind, is a dismal failure, no matter 
how many million tons of steel or gallons of oil it may turn out 
in the course of a year. 

But it is just as true on the other hand that material activities 
are essential to the production of the highest type of poetry. A 
poetry which does not spring out of the preoccupation of the age, 
that is, out of its prevailing interests and pursuits, and which does 
not under one guise or another body forth the comedy and tragedy 
of daily life, which is not in some sense the cry of the people for 
bread and work and play, is not genuine poetry at all. It is nothing 
but a chimera bellowing rhythmically in a social vacuum. 

If the relation of poetry and the commercial spirit is such as I 
have indicated, and if this is indeed a commercial age, let us ask 
next what are the spiritual needs which poetry is adapted to supply. 
Of these the first and perhaps the most important is the need of 
regulated emotion. I take this idea from a book by the late 
Mr. H. R. Haweis, entitled My Musical Memories, where the 
thought is applied most ingeniously to music : 

What is the ruin of art ? Ill-regulated emotion. 

What is the ruin of life ? Again, ill-regulated emotion. 

What mars happiness ? What destroys manliness ? What sullies woman- 
hood ? What checks enterprise ? What spoils success ? Constantly the 
same — ill-regulated emotion. The tongue is a fire; an uncontrolled and 
passionate outburst swallows up many virtues and blots out weeks of kindness. 

.... Music disciplines and controls emotion. 
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That is the explanation of the art of music, as distinguished from the 
mere power of the musical sound. You can rouse with a stroke; but to guide, 
to moderate, to control, to raise and depress, to combine, to work out a definite 
scheme involving appropriate relations and proportions of force, and various 
mobility — for this you require the subtle machinery of an art; and the direct 
machinery for stirring up and regulating emotion is the wonderful vibratory 
mechanism created by the art of music. 

What the author says of unregulated emotion is especially true 
of a commercial age. Industry at its lower levels, while it trains 
the muscles and tends to settled habits of the body, usually leaves 
the emotions undisciplined and uncontrolled. For this neglect 
a penalty must be paid. When the barriers of steady employ- 
ment and routine break down, as in strikes or hard times, the 
emotions of millions of workingmen are set at liberty to run wild, 
or worse, to run in the channels prepared for them by designing 
men. It is of the utmost importance, then, that these emotions 
should be disciplined, and for this purpose poetry, if it could in some 
way be brought home to the common people, seems to be even 
more effective than music, great as the effect of music in this regard 
undoubtedly is. Poetry has the advantage, first, that more persons 
can appreciate it, and, second, that the emotional appeal is bound 
up with a definite thought-content that tends to make its effects 
more steadfast and enduring. 

A second need which poetry can supply is that of a true estimate 
and evaluation of the world in which we live. In a commercial 
age this is especially desirable, for the thrust and vibration 
characteristic of such an age tends to blur the picture of one's 
fellow-beings in the mass, which is the basis of the social sense, 
and to throw things out of their due proportions. In such an age 
men mistake the small for the great, the evil for the good, the 
temporary for the abiding. 

For these distortions poetry is the great corrective. The 
virtue of good poetry, as Sir Philip Sidney affirmed, is that it 
cannot lie. It knows not how to deceive, to falsify, to play tricks. 
"In poetry," says Matthew Arnold, "which is thought and art 
in one, it is the glory, the eternal honor, that charlatanism shall 
find no entrance; that this noble sphere be kept inviolate and 
inviolable." 
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It may sound absurd to say we can gain a truer picture of the 
relations of capital and labor from Shakespeare than from Karl 
Marx exclusively. But it ought to be so and it is so. For my part 
if I had to make the choice I would rather intrust the solution of 
this problem to one who had been brought up on the great poets 
than to one who had been trained only in the fields of business 
and economics. I think he might do better. He couldn't do much 
worse. 

Passing to another phase of the subject, let us ask: Is there 
a kind of poetry that is especially suited to a commercial age? 
Some of the modern poets seem to think so. At any rate they have 
striven to poetize in one way or another the characteristic features 
and agencies of industrial life. In these attempts two different 
methods may be distinguished. One method is by the aid of 
imagery and poetic diction to throw a romantic glamor over the 
dull gray facts of machinery and trade: the other is to present 
with intense vividness and uncompromising realism the harsh, 
unlovely aspects of toil and of the domestic life of the masses. 
The first method is illustrated by two recent poems, one a sonnet 
by Percy MacKaye entitled "The Automobile," the other a poem 
by Chester Firkins published under the title "On a Subway 
Express." I quote the first entire, and four stanzas from the 
second: 

THE AUTOMOBILE 

Fluid the world flowed under us: the hills 
Billow on billow of umbrageous green 
Heaved us, aghast, to fresh horizons, seen 

One rapturous instant, blind with flash of rills 

And silver-rising storms and dewy stills 

Of dripping boulders, till the dim ravine 
Drowned us again in leafage, whose serene 

Coverts grew loud with our tumultuous wills. 

Then all of Nature's old amazement seemed 

Sudden to ask us: "Is this also Man? 

This plunging, volant, land-amphibian 
What Plato mused and Paracelsus dreamed ? 

Reply!" And piercing us with ancient scan, 
The shrill, primeval hawk gazed down — and screamed. 
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ON A SUBWAY EXPRESS 

I, who have lost the stars, the sod, 
For chilling pave and cheerless light, 
Have made my meeting-place with God 
A new and nether Night — 

Have found a fane where thunder fills 
Loud caverns, tremulous; — and these 
Atone me for my reverend hills 
And moonlit silences. 



Speed! Speed! until the quivering rails 
Flash silver where the headlight gleams, 
As when on lakes the Moon impales 
The waves upon its beams. 

You that 'neath country skies can pray, 
Scoff not at me — the city clod; — 
My only respite of the Day 
Is this wild ride — with God. 

Of the second type, I will give a single instance: 

HALSTED STREET CAR 

Come, you cartoonists, 
Hang on a strap with me here 
At seven o'clock in the morning 
On a Halsted Street car. 

Take your pencils 

And draw these faces. 
Try with your pencils for these crooked faces, 
That pig-sticker in one corner — his mouth. 
That overall factory girl— her loose cheeks. 

Find for your pencils 

A way to mark your memory 

Of tired empty faces. 

After their night's sleep, 

In the moist dawn 

And cool daybreak, 
Faces 

Tired of wishes, 

Empty of dreams. 
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In these very commendable pieces of verse the all too obvious 
purpose is to coat a new subject with old poetic varnish or an old 
subject with new varnish. Not in such a way, I venture to af- 
firm, can the age of automobiles or of subways be adequately 
pictured in poetry. The new subject must mold its own form, 
devise its own diction. What these will be no one can tell until 
they come. 

My own view is that although modem themes must be 
adequately treated by contemporary poets if poetry is to thrive, 
nevertheless the effectiveness of the poetry read, its impact upon 
the reader when it once gets to him, depends very little on its age 
or its subject. Genuine poetry is like fine gold. It passes current 
in all markets. Every nation, to be sure, and every time must 
have its own coinage; but the coin which outlived Tiberius will 
still buy food — if somewhat less than in the time of that emperor. 
The poetry which is of most worth in a commercial age is that 
which, drawn from any source, ancient or modern, brings home to 
men the truth and beauty of the life which now is. I am not 
sure that anybody has ever done it better than Homer. 

But in any case we must not fall into the common fallacy that 
poetry can be taught as a thing apart from life. No doubt it is 
pleasant to retire into the study, draw the curtains, and, burying 
one's self in another world, forget for a time the existence of this 
one. Such a withdrawal has its charms and its uses. But that 
is not the chief function of poetry. I am reminded in this connec- 
tion of a poem which appeared in a Berlin paper at the beginning 
of the war, under the title Und draussen ist Krieg. Each stanza 
dwelt upon the preoccupations which please when amid the com- 
forts of home life and peace, but closed with the line Und draussen 
ist Krieg: "And outside is the war." So with our reading of poetry. 
We may for a time be lulled into unconsciousness of our surround- 
ings, but after all, Draussen ist Krieg. The old, bitter, endless war- 
fare of humanity, the tragedy of life and death, goes on. There 
is no escape. Sooner or later we must confront it. Any reading or 
study of poetry which does not prepare us to face the truth, which 
does not give us stay and comfort and courage amid the realities 
of our daily lives is a delusion and a waste of time. 
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However far afield the reading and study of poetry may carry 
us, however far it may lead us into the past or into the future, 
ultimately it should return us to ourselves. It should say to us 
in its still small voice: "You thought you were in an alien country, 
amid unfamiliar scenes, hearkening to a foreign tongue. But it 
is not so. Lo ! this is your own native land, these are your fellows, 
this is your language. Yours, too, is this joy, this sorrow, this 
pathos, this terror. I do but reveal yourself to yourself, for in all 
ages and in all climes man is one and the same." 

In conclusion I may dwell for a moment on the teaching aspect 
of the subject. 

The chief problem in using poetry as a means of education is 
how to make the reading and appreciation of it a genuine imagina- 
tive and emotional experience. As bread will not nourish the body 
unless it is eaten, so poetry will not nourish the soul unless it is 
absorbed and incorporated. And this is especially true of an age 
preoccupied with material interests. It is hard, says an English 
philosopher, to thread a needle in the midst of a street brawl. It 
is almost as difficult to secure a hearing for poetry in a civilization 
mainly concerned with the making of money and the subduing of 
the forces of nature to the will of man. And yet an ingenious and 
resourceful teacher will find out the way. I was impressed by this 
in a recent visit to a foreign school. While I was waiting at 
the Hague in 1014 for a steamship that had been taken into a 
British harbor to be searched for contraband, I seized the oppor- 
tunity to see something of the Dutch schools. In one of the 
classes that I visited a teacher was reading to his class an old Dutch 
poem in the narrative form. It was not a poem of the highest 
genius, it was in an archaic language, and outside was the war, so 
full of interest that I could hardly abstract my thoughts from it 
for an instant. Nevertheless under the handling of this teacher 
the poem became fascinating. While he read the lines the class 
sat motionless with eyes glued upon the instructor. I myself 
forgot the war and its uncertainties. The successive scenes passed 
before my vision like a moving-picture. The characters moved 
and spoke. The sun shone, the wind blew, the birds sang. One 
could almost hear the grass grow. I have now the most vivid 
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impression of the passages that the teacher read and commented 
on. How was it done ? The secret of it, as I try to analyze it 
now, was what may be called suggestive gesture. There was no 
elocution, no acting, the teacher sat quietly at his desk. Yet at 
every point when there was opportunity a slight movement of the 
hands, a shrug of the shoulders, a look, a pose, brought out with start- 
ling suggestiveness some phase in the progress of the story. Just 
enough of the gesture was given to set the imagination going. The 
hearer supplied the rest. I remember in particular that one pas- 
sage told how a dwarf gathered up some gold, put it in a knapsack, 
threw the sack over his back, adjusted it to his shoulder, and walked 
away with it. For the time being the instructor was the dwarf. He 
passed his fingers through his long, beard, he looked askance at the 
gold, he gathered up the pieces and put them in the sack. He 
threw the jingling burden over his shoulder and twisted this way 
and that until the load settled into place. And yet the reader 
hardly moved his hands an inch. It was a wonderful piece of work. 
Such reading as that, guided as it was in this case by intelligence, 
appreciation, and unbounded enthusiasm, makes of poetry not 
merely an amusement or a thrill but a vital experience. It etches 
the lines in, so that they cannot thereafter be erased. Before 
such an appeal even the most hardened and indifferent must 
thaw out. When poetry can be made thus moving and intimate 
in every classroom where it is taught, we need not fear for the 
survival and influence of the poetic spirit in any age, commercial 
or other. 



